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phase of it is called ‘‘abolished,’’ by Eng- Priest and Prophet. 
lad once and by America later, yet local 
atcrops coming to the surface no one knows 


sonally conducted worship, the Friends’ prin- 
ciple of a Christ-conducted individual worship 
is wiped out in a minute. 
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To-day’s Sun the Light of To-day. 


Surely, there must be those in the Society 
who feel the throbbing of a quickened life. 

The long enthralment of almost despair, 
which has dwarfed the organization, is broken; 
the breath of a more comprehensive life has 
come. 

Let no swaddling band mar its future! Life 
is ever glorious, has its own mode of enfold- 
ment, its distinctive expression of the Divine 
will. 

Only pulsings fresh from the Living God 
can give the progressive power of life, and 
as it made others the worthies of their day, 
make us the worthies of to-day. 

“Follow thou me, let the dead bury their 
dead.”’ 

In all the multiform upliftings of our race 
through seers and prophets, God voiced to 
the age what pertained to the day of its 
delivery. 
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it. The prophetic has ever been the mouth- 
ig. We are trying to abolish death-traps | piece of God; the priestly at best but a con- 
highways in Philadelphia, we like to think 


cession to human weakness. 
ve Lave abolished slavery and involuntary 


“Yes, I doubt not through the ages one increasing 
purpose runs, 
And the thoughts of men are widened with the 
process of the suns.” 


When the growth of those spiritually 
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May the Spirit of Christ come to govern | against the intrusion of such a doctrine 


‘*T am thy God, beyond me there is no 
hbor, and its employers! There is no other among Friends, a modifying clause at a late 
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about to remove unitedly to the territory north- 
westward of the Ohio river, was and had been 
before that time. deliberately under their con- 
sideration, and the same proposal was solemnly 
laid before their Quarterly Meeting, held at 
Contentnea, on the ninth of Tenth Month, 
1799, which on weighing the matter and its 
circumstance, concluded to leave said Friends 
at their liberty to proceed therein as way 
might be opened for them. Yet the subject 
was continued until the next Quarter. And 
they having agreed that before the said 
Monthly Meeting ceased, certificates be signed 
therein for members to convey their rights 
respectively to the Monthly Meeting nearest 
to the place of their intended settlement, 
such certificates for each other mutua!ly were 
signed in their last Monthly Meeting held at 
Trent in the First Month, 1800, which was 
then solemnly and finally adjourned or con- 
cluded, and the records of it were delivered up 
to their Quarterly Meeting held the eighteenth 
day of the same month, 1800. The account 
does not clearly state, but it would appear 
that the movement was in a body.—Southe 
Quakers, Weeks. 

They stopped first at the settlement of 
Friends on the Monongahela river in Fayette 
and Washington Counties, Pa., to prepare for 
their new settlement over the Ohio. They 
brought their certificates with them and laid 
their circumstances with extracts from the 
minutes of their former Monthly and Quarterly 
Meetings in Carolina, before Redstone Quar- 
terly Meeting, and received advice and assist- 
ance of Friends there. ‘Thus they proceeded 
and made their settlements in the year of 1800, 
and were remarkably favored to be accom- 
modated with a quantity of valuable land. 
Borden Stanton, one of the leaders of this mi- 
gration of Friends, in writing back to Friends 
in Carolina, under date of Fifth Month 25th, 
1802, after describing some of the exercises 
attending the opening of the way for the 
movement, says, ‘‘So we undertook the work 
and found the Lord to be a present helper in 
every needful time as He was sought unto; 
yea, to be as the pillar of cloud by day and 
the pillar of fire by night, and thus we were 
led safely along until we arrived here. The 
first of us moved west of the Ohio in Ninth 
Month, 1800, and none of us had a house at 
our command to meet in to worship the Al- 
mighty Being, so we met in the woods until 
houses were built, which was but a short time. 
In less than one year Friends so increased that 
two Preparative Meetings were settled, and 
in Twelfth Month, 180], a Monthly Meeting 
a meeting-house was erected at Lost Creek in| called Concord was opened and is now large; 
Jefferson County, Tenn., and in 1802 the two|three meeting-houses have been built, way 
were established as New Hope and Lost Creek | appears to be open for another Monthly Meet- 
Quarter, and still reported to North Carolina |ing, and I think for a Quarterly Meeting.”’ 
Yearly Meeting. In 1792 the tendency of | This seems to have been the first considerable 
Friends to travel and settle in unexplored | migration from North Carolina; it seems also 
countries was also recognized by New Garden|to have been the only case on record, where 
Quarterly Meeting, N. C., and a minute was|a whole meeting went in a body. But it was 
passed by this meeting, as had been done by | not the only case of removal from Contentnea 
Western Quarter, forbidding such settlements, | Quarter, for removals from this Monthly Meet- 
except with the consent of the Monthly and ]ing continued until Carteret, Beaufort, Hyde, 
Quarterly Meetings, which were to have the} Craven and Jones counties were depopulated 
power to fix the limit of settlement. It ap-|of Friends, and the meetings there laid down. 
pears by a copy of the minutes of a Monthly | In Core Sound Menthly Meeting in 1802, ten 
Meeting on Trent River, N. C., held in the] parties asked for certificates; no destination 
Ninth and Tenth Months, 1799, that the]is given, but we are perhaps justified in as- 
weighty subject of the members thereof being | suming that it was either Westland or Concord. 









American Friends in the Time of the 
Revolution. 
(Concluded from page 92.) 

Of the meetings in Virginia Yearly Meeting, 
South River furnished the greater number of 
emigrants. This is explained in part as due to 
the foreign element among Friends in this 
section. From this meeting there went eighty- 
six families and forty-three single persons 
during forty years. The expansion of Quak- 
erism towards the South was checked by the 
Revolution, but the migratory spirit of the 
Quakers was irresistible and the tendency to 
overcrowding, especially in some of the east- 
ern sections of New England, increased this 
spirit, and its line of movement was simply 
deflected from the South towards the West. As 
early as 1784 we find that Friends had settled 
in Eastern Tennessee. They had left their 
certificates with New Garden Monthly Meeting, 
N. C.; in 1787 these Friends requested from 
that Monthly Meeting the right to hold meet- 
ings, but the request was refused, and com- 
plaint was lodged that Friends had settled on 
lands the title to which was still with the In- 
dians. They were therefore reported back to 
the Monthly Meeting from whence they came, 
and were advised to move off the Indians’ 
lands. But these settlers were something 
more than Friends, they were pioneers as well, 
and had imbibed the spirit of their surround- 
ings, and seem to have inherited the spirit 
of religious liberty; for they had dared to 
meet together for Divine worship without the 
authority of their Quarterly Meeting at home. 
In 1791 a committee appointed to visit them, 
reported that these Friends were holding 
meetings without authority. This tendency to 
move was so strong and caused Friends so 
much trouble, that the Western Quarterly 
Meeting, N. C., passed the following minute in 
1792. ‘‘Taking into consideration the case of 
Friends removing to the back settlements, and 
the difficulty and danger some have been re 
duced to, and the trquble they have thereby 
brought on Friends for preventing of which this 
Meeting do give it as our sense and judgment, 
that no Friends do remove and settle out of the 
limits of the Monthly Meeting, without first 
applying to and having consent of the Monthly 
and Quarterly Meetings to which they belong, 
which bounds the Quarterly Meeting is to be 
the judge of.”’ 

But the minutes of Friends in Quarterly 
Meeting assembled, were powerless against 
the spirit of migration, and in 1795 a Monthls 
Meeting was established in Green County, 
Tenn., under the name of New Hope; in 1796 


Migrations began from Contentnea Monthly 
Meeting in 1800, and continued until thirty. 
six certificates had been issued, as follows: 
two to Redstone, one to Indiana, and all the 
others to Ohio. In twenty-three years we 
find seventy-four certificates granted by this 
Monthly Meeting, all to Indiana except two, 
The records of Eastern Quarter repeat the 
same story; in New Garden Monthly Meeting 
during a period of sixty years, two hundred 
and forty-five certificates were granted to 
meetings in Ohio and Indiana; the early cer. 
tificates nearly all go to Ohio, but later nearly 
all go to Indiana, so that in the early history 
of that State, about one-third the population 
were natives of North Carolina and their de 
scendants. Of Hopewell Monthly Meeting, six 
miles from New Garden, during its life of 
twenty-four years, thirty-seven certificates 
representing twenty-three families, had been 
asked for, and all without exception went to 
Indiana; the meeting disappeared as rapidly 
as it rose. 

In 1802, New Garden Quarterly Meeting 
had established a Monthly Meeting at Piney 
Grove in Marlborough County, 8. C. These 
Friends began migrating in 1805, when one 
family went to Ohio, another followed in 1809; 
in 1812 thirteen certificates were granted, all 
to Ohio, and in 1815 the migrations broke up 
the Monthly Meeting. 

The fortunes of Bush River Monthly Meet- 
ing, the strongest of the South Carolina Meet- 
ings, are more pathetic still; their removal 
was due largely to the heavy importation of 
slaves, before the limiting date of 1808. They 
sold their lands, worth from ten to twenty 
dollars per acre, for from three to six dollars 
and departed never to return. The migrations 
began in 1802, and the first emigrants took 
certificates to Westland; in 1803 certificates 
to Miami are found, and with five exceptions, 
all the certificates granted 1803-06 are to 
Miami. There were thirty-nine certificates to 
Miami in 1805, there were forty-two to 
Miami in 1806, between 1803-6, with a half- 
dozen in 1807; there were one hundred granted 
by Bush River Meeting to meetings in Ohio. 
Bush River Quarterly Meeting disappeared in 
1808, but was formally laid down in 1822. 

Friends at Cane Creek, S. C., declined to 
undertake to hold a meeting after 1809, and 
others had been laid down before this time. 

The Friends remaining there were joined to 
New Garden Monthly Meeting (Wrightsborough 
Monthly Meeting, Ga., had already suspended), 
and in 1809 that Monthly Meeting granted 
nineteen certificates to some of its remaining 
members to go to the West. Thus ends the 
career of Friends in South Carolina and Georgia. 
They had been there for two generations, and 
never perhaps had a religious faith disappeared 
so quickly from such a large expanse of ter- 
ritory, as did the Quakers from these two 
States. The cause was slavery. 

To illustrate this more clearly by a sum- 
mary of the total migrations of which we have 
quoted extracts, it would appear that from 
twelve Monthly Meetings in Virginia, fifteen 
Monthly Meetings in North Carolina, two 
Monthly Meetings in South Carolina and one 
in Georgia, two thousand one hundred and 
seventy-seven certificates were granted. 

Of these about nineteen hundred were re 
ceived by meetings in southwestern Pennsyl 
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yania, Ohio and Indiana; and it is to be borne 
jn mind that perhaps fourteen hundred of 
these certificates represented families, some 
of them quite numerous. These records and 
figures do not include removals from New 
Hope and Lost Creek Quarter in Ternessee. 
In point of territory, the Western Yearly 
Meetings, beginning with Ohio, set off from 
Baltimore Yearly Meeting, while in real- 
ity the parent meeting was North Carolina 
Yearly Meeting. These Friends, who left Nan- 
tucket because their employment was broken 
up; who left Vermont, Massachusetis, Rhode 
Jsland and Connecticut, partly from a ten- 
dency to overcrowding, and partly from the 
spirit of adventure, which had made the dis- 
covery of America possible ; who left New 
York and Pennsylvania, more on account of 
an economic spirit, a desire for more and 
better land; who left Virginia and Carolina 
because there was no liberty with slavery; 
carried Quakerism westward with the march 
of empire, and while contributing with their 
brain and brawn to the making of the central 
West have at the same time furnished a nu- 
cleus for not less than six Yearly Meetings of 
Friends, and spread the Society over a larger 
territory. And may we not believe have con- 
tributed much in making this nation under the 
blessings of God, great and free. 

And now having followed Friends in America 
through times of deep trial and great suffer- 
ing, which caused many of their nominal and 
superficial members to relinquish their con- 
nection with them, and drove many others to 
anearer acquaintance with Him who is the 
only sure refuge and to a firmer establishment 
in the Christian principles they had professed, 
many being refined in the furnace of affliction; 
and having followed this season of sifting, we 
have witnessed a healthy and vigorous growtt 
to greater proportions ; a spreading out over 
alarger territory, still pressing on with that 
steacy purpose which has ever characterized 
them. And here we will leave them for the 
present, to be further considered at some 
future time. 

Let us give thanks with grateful soul to Him who sendeth 
all, 

To Him who bids the planets roll, and sees a sperrow fall; 

Tho’ grief and tears may dim our joys, and care and 
strife arrest, 

‘Tis man too often that alloys the lot his Maker blest; 

While sunshine lights the boundless sky and dew-drops 
feed the sod; 

While stars and rainbows live on high, ‘Let us give thanks 
to God.” — Eliza Cook. 


JOSEPH THOMASSON. 
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Preparing for Great Things and Little. 


It is said that the late Josiah Quincy was at 
one time conversing with Daniel Webster 
upon the importance of doing even the small- 
est thing thoroughly and well, when the great 
man related an incident concerning a petty 
insurance case which was brought to him 
while a young lawyer. The fee promised was 
only twenty dollars. Yet, to do his client tull 
justice, Webster found he must journey to 
Boston and consult the law library. 
involved an expense of about the amount of 
his fee: but, after hesitating a little, he 


decided to go to Boston and consult the | 


authorities, let the cost be what it might. 
He gained the case. Years after this Web- 


was brought up on the public bounty. 


This | 
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ster was passing through the city of New 


York. An important insurance case was to 
be tried that day, and one of the counsel had 
been suddenly prostrated by illness. Money 
was no object, and Webster was asked to 
name his terms and conduct the case. 

“It is preposterous,’’ he said, “‘to expect 
me to prepare a legal argument at a few 
hours’ notice.” 

but when they insisted that he should look 
at the papers, he consented. It was his old 
twenty-dollar case over again, and, having a 
remarkable memory, he had all the authori- 
ties in his mind; and he took the case and 
won it. The Court knew he had had no time 
for preparation, and was astonished at the 
skill with which he handled the case. 

**So, you see,’’ said Webster, as he con- 
cluded, ** 1 was handsomely paid, both in fame 
and money, for that journey to Boston;’’ and 
the moral is that good work is rewarded in 
the end: though, to be sure, one’s self-ap- 
proval should be enough.” 

Faithfulness in spiritual things corresponds 
to thoroughness in material things, and has 
its own rewards.” 

Faithfulness in little things brings rule 
over great things. Faithfulness in the least 
leads to faithfulness in the most. Faithful- 
ness on earth gives a place “with Him over 
the earth.’’ Faithfulness unto death wins the 
crown of life.—The Presbyterian. 

shart laisse 
The Gospel a Transformer. 

In 1832 the celebrated naturalist, Charles 
Darwin, went around the world in the ship 
Beagle. He spent several weeks on the coast 
of Terra de! Fuego in South America. His 
description of the people is full of horror. 
He represents them as the very lowest type of 
humanity he had ever seen. They were sav- 
ages of the lowest degree and quality. No 
civilized man dare approach the shore. ‘The 
wise and prudent naturalist left the coast, de- 
claring the inhabitants to be beyond the reach 
of civilization. 

One day a little babe was found lying in the 
street, in Bristol, England. It was taken to 
a workhouse. It was found on the day called 
St. Thomas’s day; they called it Thomas. It 
was found on the street which connected two 
bridges, so they called it Thomas Bridges. It 

The 
boy reached early manhood with a heart alive 
with the love of God. He was imbued with a 
concern to labor among benighted people in 
the love of the gospel. Way was made for 
him to go to the very people whom Charles 
Darwin thought to be too low to admit of civi- 
lization. Perfect love casts out fear. Bridges 
was heroic. He lived among these people in 
peril of his life. He studied their curious 
vocal tones, reduced them to form, translated 
into it a part of the story of our Lord’s life. 
They read it--were melted by it. They cried 
for more—he gave them more. They read, 
believed, were subdued, civilized and Chris- 
tianized. In 1870 Charles Darwin wrote to the 
secretary of the society: ‘‘The success of the 
Terra del Fuego mission is phenomenal.” 

It is an odd fight, but very evident, that 
families and nations of cross religions and hu- 
mors unite against those of their own, where 
| they find an interest to do it.—Penn. 
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A Colorado Post Office. 


Iam sitting on the pretty rustic porch of 
the log built house of the ‘‘Silver Spruce 
Ranch,’’ Colorado. The view is eastward. 
Across the roadway is the barn and corral. 
The barn is also built of logs and has much 
ventilation. By it is a sideless shed, beneath 
which are the wagons and farming machinery. 
Little protection from the weather is provided 
for in this climate. The corral has another 
log building, wherein are hung the quarters 
of beef. When my host wants beef, he kills 
his animal, quarters it, and hangs it up where, 
summer or winter, it keeps without ice in this 
aseptic atmosphere, for weeks. 

The hay-stacks are in the corral. They are 
being enlarged now, for harvest is on. Har- 
vest comes here in the Ninth Month, for the 
summers are late and short, owing to the al- 
titude of over 8,000 feet. 

Right beyond the corral is the meadow, 
constituting the cultivated portion of the 
ranch. Excepting a nearby garden, all is in 
grain; all is irrigated The grain has to be 
cut before too much of the autumnal frost at- 
tacks it, so is gathered before fairly ripe, and 
unthrashed, is fed to the horses during the 
winter months beyond the meadow, Green 
Mountain, 10,580 feet high, rises to block the 
eastern horizon. Lut it is miles distant, and 
hills of lesser height intervene. In this clear 
and dry air it looks about the same, whether 
five or thirty miles away from it, excepting 
the size of rocks and trees. 

1 enjoy Green Mountain. In the mornings 
from my tent door, it ofttimes is a deep purple 
color. As the day goes on, greens and reds, 
and yellows, and browns streak its broad sides 
to the top. When evening comes, and the 
parting rays of the sun play upon it, every 
tree and rock is seen in miniature, and they 
seem so close asif you could almost reach out 
and touch them. 

Mountains are all around the other three 
sides of the ranch. They are beautiful now; 
for at this altitude the colors of autumn and 
the work of harvesting are blended into one. 
Out, overtopping the southern sky, is a huge 
rock called ‘‘the Castle.’’ If you essay to 
climb toward it, the discovery is made that, 
b tween it and the close by mountain, of which 
it seems a part, is a beautiful lake, nestled in 
another valley a few miles distant. Here, 
amidst the loveliest and grandest scenery, is 
good trout fishing for those so inclined. 

The owner of the ranch, R. E. Maxwell, 
was born a Friend. He and his family are 
honest-hearted, kindly people. They cannot 
do too much for me. The fare is as good as 
that of many a Chester county farm house, 
and my Chester county friends know how to 
live. This time of year I get all this air and 
sunshine and physical comfort for eight dol- 
lars per week. Here fashion, and collars and 
cuffs, and every day’s dinner like a Quarterly 
Meeting dinner, and conventionalities, are all 
thrust aside if one desires to do so, and real 
rest is obtained. How vapid and wearisome 
seem the much sought resorts of the east. 

My host is postmaster of the P. O., four 
and a half miles distant, at Estabrook. There 
was no one else for the job, so he undertook 
it. His deputy is a young man suffering with 
the great ‘‘white plague,’’ who stays at the 
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ranch and who every morning drives down to 
the post office. I often go with him. How 
my sympathies go out towards him! Ill health 
is the frequent forerunner of misfortune, and 
he who used to earn twenty dollars per week 
now suffers for want of it. 

This morning we had atypical trip. ‘‘Billy’”’ 
is the horse. He knows every stone and 
hole on the hilly roadway. There are no fences 
between the ranch and Estabrook. The road 
winds through the pine forest, which extends 
for many miles in all directions, for here we 
are inthe heart of the Rockies. Occasionally 
we pass through groves of aspen trees. How 
exquisite in nature’s painting are the white 
trunks and now dazzling golden leaves of these 
beautiful little trees, set in sharp contrast 
against the deep blue Colorado sky. 

Sometimes we get another contrast. It is 
in the asphaltum colored bark and branches, 
and dark green needles of the pines, inter- 
posing between ourselves and the glorious ul- 
tramarine of space. I speak of the sky being 
ultramarine; those who visit the State any 
time except the summer months do not see an 
azure or a sapphiresky. They behold a beauty 
more like that of the deep ocean, so familiar 
to sea travellers in the tropics. 

To get down to Estabrook you drop into the 
Platte Cafion. Here you meet the little narrow- 
gauge railway that connects with Denver. All 
is very charming hereabouts—all is walled in 
by lofty hills, and big boulders and greenery. 
My companion spends twenty minutes getting 
up the mail and stamping the letters. Three 
young men from ranches a few miles off, and 
two young girls have come to deposit mail or 
wait for the train, due at eleven o'clock. 
After it has arrived, the deputy sorts the 
mail, and if any comes for people not present 
he does not wait for them. A few minutes 
after the train has departed, he has com- 
pleted his daily duty and closed up the little 
10x6 rvom, locked the door, and will not 
appear at the scene until to-morrow. 

Pretty soon a shrill whistle is heard, and 
the engine appears to our view, coming out 
between two rock walls, where seems the 
most unlikely place for the railway to run. 
The mail-bags are exchanged, the conductor 
goes down to chaff a moment with the engi- 
neer, the few passengers crane their necks tu 
see what the place is like, then a puff or so, 
and they all are off towards Leadville. The 
little company disperses, and we start for 
home. 

Our wagon isano-top. The showery season 
is over now, so we do not trouble about get- 
ting wet. The average precipitation since 
the first of the year should be about 12 
inches. Last month at Philadelphia the pre- 
cipitation fur that 31 days alone was 94 
inches. So now I notice how the sun burns. 
It goes deep into one’s very marrow. If the 
wind is behind us, and the sun is faced, we 
feel sometimes chilly on the back and baked 
on the front of the body. No humidity, ac- 
companied with rarified air, will make a fer- 
vent sun-heat, even of a cool day. So “‘ Billy ’’ 
pulls us through the sand, whilst we bake and 
sniff the pine-odorous air and admire the dis- 
tant ranges from every little opening in the 

forest. 

On this trip 1 note that the wild flowers are 
nearly all over. There are a few birds. The 


magpie is quite showy in his black, and blue, 
and white, costume. 
crested head, is often in evidence. Once a 
big hawk, dressed in browns and ochres, flew 
ahead of us lazily, twice perching himself on 
the pinnacle peaks of tall pine trees until we 
got close to him, eyeing us meanwhile with 
proud contempt. 

I particularly admire ‘‘Old Windy,’’ a 
mountain at the south of us, nearly 12,000 
feet high. Its base seems to start from a 
little valley a short distance away, yet really 
the great peak is miles distant. Its green 
sides are topped with grey rocks, which stand 
out in grand silhouette against the sky. 

About half-past twelve we reach the ranch, 
where a good dinner awaits us. All the con- 
tents of the mail-bag are for ‘‘ Silver Spruce”’ 
people except one letter that goes to the 
Mendenhall ranch,—the nearest to us,—one 
and a half miles to the eastward. How full 
of ozone,—not the damp, disease-breeding 
kind of air of the east, —am I! And how hungry 
we are! How I would like to depict better 
than 1 can Nature’s painting on these gigantic 
hills—the greens, the golds, the bronzes, the 
purples and the blues! 

People say that the Colorado climate is 
stimulating,—like champagne. They say that 
in this country you feel as if walking on air, — 
you feel so good. For my part I would sooner 
tread air in Colorado than walk the sands of 
Jersey. And Jersey is not a bad place to 
live in after all. 


Wm. C. ALLEN. 
Ninth Month 22nd, 1905. 





Three Boys. 


Frances Willard once described three boys 
whom she knew—boys whom everyone would 
like to have known, says an exchange. Their 
father died, and their mother was left to bring 
them up and to earn the money with which to 
do it. So these young fellows set in to help 
her. By taking a few boarders, doing the 
work herself, and practicing strict economy, 
this blessed woman kept out of debt and gave 
each of her sons a thorough college educa- 
tion. 

But if they had not worked like beavers to 
help her, she never could have done it. Her 
oldest boy—only fourteen—treated his mother 
as if she were the girl he loved best. He took 
the heavy jobs of house-work off her hands, 
put on a big apron and went to work with a 
will: washed the potatoes, pounded the clothes, 
ground the coffee, waited on table—did any- 
thing and everything that he could coax her to 
let him do, and the younger ones followed his 
example right along. 

These boys never wasted their mother’s 
money, on tobacco, beer or cards. They kept 
at work and found any amount of pleasure in 
it. They were happy boys, too, full of fun, 
and everybody not only liked, but respected 
and admired them. All the girls in town 
praised them, and I don’t know any better for- 
tune for a boy than to be praised by good 
girls, nor anything that boys like better. 

They all married noble and true women, and 
to-day one of the boys is president of a college, 
and is in demand for every good word and 
work; another is a successful physician, while 
a third is a well-to-do wholesale grocer and 
a member of the city council. 


The bluefinch, with | 
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The Pioneer Quakers and their Influence jp 
National Development. 

| Address delivered by Charles F. Holder at dedi. 
cation of Holder Memorial, Clinton, Mass., Hig 
_ torical Society, Ninth Month 20th, 1905. Charleg 
| Frederic Holder is the author of an important 
book on Friends’ early history in America, entitled 
“The Holders of Holderness.” 

I consider myself highly privileged to stand 
on this historic ground, where every mile, 
every acre, has its story and its legend—the 
strands which make up the history of a great 
state and nation. 

I consider it a high honor to have been 
asked to speak upon the subject of a people so 
closely interwoven with the intellectual and 
moral development of the commonwealth from 
its inception as a colony, and my only regret 
has been that this responsibility could not 
have been placed in worthier hands amongst 
the many historians of the State. 

I have in my possession a paper which has 
a peculiar and significant bearing upon this 
interesting occasion. 

It is not a document of state; it bears no 
glittering seals, yet reading it in the light of 
future events it was a shadow on the wall of 
history; the first written work suggesting the 
coming demand for true and complete liberty 
of conscience on the American continent. It is, 
in brief, the passenger list of the good ship 
Speedwell, Robert Locke, master, which sailed 
from England, May 80th, in the year of our 
Lord, 1656. 

I find there are forty-one names, many of 
them well known to-day as the founders of 
distinguished colonial families. As I cast my 
eye down the list, I find that eight of these 
forty-one names are indicated by the letter 
*“Q,’’ and below in the left-hand corner, the 
initials J. E., and the date of arrival in Boston 
—July 27, 1656. 

Why were these eight names so indicated? 

It meant that the passenger list, which was 
sent ashore on the arrival of the Speedwell, 
conveyed to Sir John Endicott, governor, the 
information that the eight men and women so 
designated were Quakers; it was the signal 
for him to order their arrest; and as they 
landed, every man and wom-n so designated 
was cast into jail. The names of these culti- 
vated men and women, ministers of the So- 
ciety of Friends, were Christopher Holder, 
John Copeland, Wm. Brend, Thomas Thurston, 
Mary Prince, Sarah Gibbons, Mary Weather- 
head and Dorothy Waugh. They were disci- 
ples of peace; they bore the message of peace 
and good will toward men; they were not 
garbed in the panoply of war, yet they were 
unconsciously constituted an army which gave 
battle for many years under the banner of 
passive resistance; an army which by its very 
moral force, swept all before it; an army whose 
notes for honor, fidelity to trust, Christian 
faith still ring in clarion tones the length and 
breadth of the civilized world. 

The leader of this party of Friends and 
Quakers was Christopher Holder, the ancestor 
of all the Quaker Holders and part of the 
Slocums in New England. He was an English 
gentleman of wealth and position, who, like 
Wm. Penn many years later, resisted the im- 
portunities of his family and cast his fortune 
with George Fox, the founder of Quakerism, 


who was one of the great figures of history in 
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the seventeenth century; raised up by in- 
grutable destiny as a living protest against 
the splendors of the church that found its 
post elaborate and sensational expression at 
this time. 

There comes a time in the history of every 
mation when the people rise and throw off 
sme incubus as in the Protestant reforma- 
tion; and at this period, when the princes of 
the church dominated state and even life, the 
Quaker, Fox, called a halt. He and his fol- 
lowers first prayed for the right of liberty of 
speech, then demanded it. 

At this time bigotry reigned in England. 
The Puritans had fled to Holland and America, 
ad for years the Friends or Quakers filled 
the jails in England and became martyrs to 
their cause; but they became so well estab- 
lished that many parties went to various lands 
to preach their doctrines; doctrines which in 
the present year stand as the corner stones of 
public morality and the conduct of Christian 
life. 

The Holder party was the second to reach 
America. Mary Fisher and Anne Austin ar- 
rived in Boston in 1655 from the West Indies 
aud were then thrown into jail and deported. 
The second party met the same fate. They 
vere confined in jail in Boston for about two 
months, then banished, all their books and 
japers having been destroyed. So little were 
the Quakers understood that Governor Endi- 
ott now passed a law forbidding Quakers to 
wme to the alleged land of religious freedom, 
ad providing fines for any one who aided 
thm. This paper was the first official note 
dfwhat was virtually a war of extermination 


mone hand, a war of passive resistance on 


the part of the Quakers. The doctrines of 
the Quakers were denounced as dangerous 
and pernicious. They have been called “the 
religion of the New Testament, of the Lord 
Jesus Christ without diminution, without ad- 
tition, and without compromise.” 

The Quaker missionary party had met with 
defeat, they were deported, and the two 
months’ voyage went for nothing; but on ar- 
tiving in London they secured another vessel, 
the Woodhouse, and in 1657, again Christopher 
Holder led eleven Quakers across the Atlantic 
ina vessel about the size of asmack. John 
Copeland, Dorothy Waugh, Humphrey Norton, 
Richard Doudney, Mary Weatherhead, Sarah 
Gibbons, Mary Clark, Robert Hodson, Wil- 
lam Brend and William Robinson were their 
tames. The crew of the vessel consisted of 
two men and three boys, and in about two 
nonths they arrived in New Amsterdam, where 
Holder and Copeland continued to Martha’s 
Vineyard. The two ministers were ordered to 
lave. Every house was closed against them; 
but the Indians took them in, carried them 
«ross the channel to the beach where they 
vegan their march to Boston. They stopped 
at Sandwich, Mass., first, and here founded 
the first Quaker Society in America. Here 
the first service was held under the preaching 
of Holder, and the first meeting house built. 
When the ministers moved on they left 
tighteen families as converts to their views 
~the nucleus of the great organization—-that 
fom that time until to-day—over two cen- 
ttries—has exercised a profound and dominant 
fluence for morality and the simple life. 

To follow the footsteps of these men in the 
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succeeding years would be to give the history 
of the rise of Quakerism in England and 
America; a story that has been sung by Whit- 
tier and Longfellow, and inadequately told by 
the historians of our day, and in the brief 
time at my command I can but touch upon the 
stepping stones that bridged this chapter of 
our national history. 

The banished men reached Plymouth, and 
were forced to walk back to Rhode Island, 
then a harbor of refuge for the Quakers. Gov. 
Endicott wrote to the governor and requested 
their deportation, but the governor of Khode 
Island, in the spirit of Roger Williams and 
its later illustrious governor, General Dyer, a 
descendant of Mary Dyer, refused in words of 
gold ‘‘that none be accounted a delinquent for 
doctrine;’’ a decision which spoke for the high 
intelligence of the people of Roger Williams. 

Despite warnings the two preachers walked 
north, and in July, 1657, two hundred and forty- 
eight years ago, Christopher Holder preached 
in the old First Church of Salem. Here he 
was attacked, checked by an official, taken 
to Boston and thrown into jail, with Samuel 
Shattock, who was charged with the heinous 
crime of aiding a Quaker. 

Now began what was virtually to the Quaker 
reign of terror. very Friend—man, woman 
or child was under the ban, and those who 
aided or entertained Quakers were held equally 
guilty. Yet Holder and Copeland paid no 
attention to these unjust and dogmatic acts. 
They believed they were entitled to freedom 
of speech and liberty of conscience. They 
were brought before Governor Endicott and 
after a short examination, were sentenced 
under ‘‘the law against Quakers ”’ to receive 
at the hands of the hangman thirty lashes with 
a knotted cord. The two men were taken to 
what is now the Common, their hands lashed to 
posts, their backs bared, and the blows in- 
flicted with such force and brutality that 
women fainted and brave men turned pale at 
the spectacle. With backs bleeding, torn 
and lacerated they were taken to a damp jail 
and kept without straw to rest on and without 
food fur three days; and the jailer it is said, 
murvelled at them, as no groan or complaint 
came from them at any time. In this dungeon 
they were kept for nine weeks, during which 
the town of Boston was aroused as it never 
had been before, a strong pro-Quaker faction 
making itself apparent. Samuel Tucker was 
now tried for being a friend of Quakers, and 
while the three men were in prison it was dis- 
covered that Lawrence and Cassandra South- 
wick of Salem, had entertained Christopher 
Holder at their house; forthwith they were 
arrested and thrown into jail. The husband 
was soon released, but on the person of Cas- 
sandra was found a declaration of faith, the 
first of the kind issued by the Quakers in Eng- 
land or America, written by Christopher Holder 
while in jail. For having this document in her 
possession Cassandra Southwick was confined 
for seven weeks and publicly whipped. 

Friendship for Christopher Holder accom- 
plished the complete ruin of this family, the 
enmity of the oppressor literally following 
them to the grave. The estate of the South- 
wicks was seized, and they were banished, 
finding shelter at the house of a Friend, 
Nathaniel Sylvester, of Sylvester Manor, at 
Shelter Island, where they died from the effects 
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of the continued brutal ‘treatment they re- 
ceived. Their children were arrested later 
for neglecting the Puritan church for the 
meetings of Quakers. As they would not pay 
the fine, Provided C. Southwick was offered 
for sale as a slave on the public docks of 
Boston; but for the honor of the town no 
sailing master could be found who would buy 
her, or even carry her to Virginia or Barba- 
does. Whittier has described this scene in 
his poem, ‘‘Cassandra Southwick,’’ and it is 
interesting to note that a niece of the distin- 
guished gentleman who has given this me- 
morial building, is a lineal descendant of 
Cassandra Southwick, and is in this audience. 

Doubtless the authorities believed that the 
experience of Holder and Copeland would warn 
other Quakers, but the friends of the mal- 
treated men began to gather from Rhode 
Island and New Amsterdam to protest. Richard 
Doudney was arrested in Dedham and brought 
before Endicott, and after an examination re- 
ceived thirty lashes and was thrown into 
prison with his two companions, where he 
signed the declaration of faith which Chris- 
topher Holder prepared. Just previous to 
the expiration of their term of imprisonment 
Christopher Holder and John Copeland pre- 
pared a paper showing how contrary to the 
teaching of the New Testament were the 
actions of Endicott and his magistrates. When 
accused of the authorship they did not deny 
it, and Endicott said that they deserved to 
be hung for it, and as an adequate punish- 
ement for writing a logical argument against 
crime, the prisoners were ordered to be ‘‘se- 
verely whipped twice a week, the hangman to 
begin with fifteen lashes, and to increase it by 
three at every whipping. As a result of this 
the three ministers were repeatedly flogged 
upon the bare back; but this was not enough. 
The Quakers uttered no protest and still came 
to Boston, whereupon, in August, 1657, the 
famous ear-cutting law and tongue boring law 
was promulgated against the ‘‘cursed sect, 
called Quakers.”’ 

First, there was a fine of one hundred shil- 
lings for entertaining a Quaker, and forty 
sh‘llings for every hour of such entertainment. 
Second, any Quaker caught in the jurisdiction 
was to have an ear cut off, then kept in the 
house of correction at hard labor until he had 
earned a sufficient sum to pay his passage 
away. For the second offence, he or she 
would lose another ear. Every woman Quaker 
was to be severely whipped; and finally, for a 
third offence, ‘‘they shall have their tongues 
bored through with a hot iron, and be kept 
at the house of correction, there to work till 
they be sent away at their own charge.’’ Such 
was freedom and liberty of conscience, in 
Boston in the year of our Lord, 1657. 

The Declaration of Faith, defining the so- 
called doctrine of the Quakers, written by 
Christopher Holder and issued from the jail, 
was the most important document issued in 
America up to this time. It defined the posi- 
tion of Friends, and by its clear logic, its elo- 
quence and the evident earnestness of its pur- 
pose, became the means of making many con- 
verts to the cause of the Quakers among the 
Puritans. The paper was the first declaration 
of American independence, in this instance 
ecclesiastical rather than political and in some 
of its lines recalls the famous declaration of 
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Not GETTING ALONG.—Twenty years ago a 
discouraged young doctor in one of our large 
cities was visited by his father, who came up 
from a rural district to look after his boy. 

“Well, my son,” he said, “how are vou get- 
ting along?” 

“I’m not getting along at all,” was the dis- 
heartening answer. “Im not doing a thing.”’ 

The old man’s countenance fell, but he spoke 
of courage and patience and perseverance. 
Later in the day he went with his son to the 
“Free Dispensary,”’ where the young doctor 
had an unsalaried position, and where he spent 
an hour or more every day. 

The father sat by, a silent but intensely in- 
terested spectator, while 25 poor unfortunates 
received help. The doctor forgot his visitor 
while he bent his skilled energies to this task; 
but hardly had the door closed on the last 
patient when the old man burst forth: 

“T thought you told me you were not doing 
athing! Why, if I had helped 25 people in a 
month as much as you have in one morning, I 
would thank God that my life counted for 
something.” 

“There isn’t any money in it, though,”’’ 
explained the son, somewhat abashed. 

“Money!” the old man shouted, still scorn- 
fully. ‘‘Money! What is money in compari- 
son with being of use to you fellow men? 
Never mind about your money; go right along 
at this work every day. I’ll go back to the 


farm and gladly earn money to support you as 
long as you live—yes, and sleep sound every 
tight with the thought that I have helped you 
to help your fellowmen.”— Weekly Witness. 


We hear men often enough speak of seeing 
God in the stars and flowers, but they will 
never be truly religious till they learn to be- 
hold Him in each other also, where He is most 
easily, yet most rarely, discovered.—J. R. 
Lowell. 
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Items Concerning the Society. 


The three Friends visiting in this country from 
the Fritchley Meeting in England attended the 
Fourth-day meeting for worship of Ohio Yearly 
Meeting. They expect to visit at Flushing and 
Salem, and to go to North Carolina. 


Anna B. Thomas, widow of the late Dr. Richard 
Thomas, is not about to return to her Baltimore 
home as was expected. Having felt it her duty 
to engage in religious labor in the coming winter 
in Paris, she has been granted a minute by Balti- 
more Monthly Meeting. 


Tuckerton Meeting in New Jersey having been 
regularly attended on First-days during the sum- 
mer months, was again joined on last First-day by 
interested visitors from Philadelphia. The need 
of religious exercise for the neighborhood was de- 
veloped the night before by a serious tragedy of 
which the Friends, when the meeting was held, 
Were not aware. 


Said a Roman Catholic priest at Palmerston 

North:—* I don’t think the people of New Zealand 

esteem the Quakers sufficiently. 1 know of nosec- 

tion of the community who live such clean lives | 
and do so much good to those about them as that | 
known as the Society of Friends. My Catholic | 
friends may think that statement strange, but when | 
I see the finger of Almighty God working through 
his creatures—I care not to what religion they be- 

ong—I honor and venerate them.”—New Zealand 

Paper, 
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Since the members and attenders of Washington 
Meeting for Friends have vacated their property 
at First and C Streets, N. E., they have been hold- 
ing their meetings at No. 522 Sixth Street, N. W. 
(rooms of the W. C. T. U., on First-days. Work 
on their new meeting-house at Thirteenth Street 
and Kenesaw Avenue, N. W., is progressing favor- 
ably, and it is hoped meetings will begin to be held 
there before the end of Second Month next. Since 
the death of Robert B. Warder, which occurred on 
the twenty-third of Seventh Month, his widow, 
Gulielma D. Warder, who is in the station of elder, 
has removed to Philadelphia to reside with her 
daughters. 


William C. Allen has already returned from Col- 
orado, where he has been enjoying, as shown by 
his letter in the present number, several weeks 
of recruiting of his health. 

The people on the ranch have assembled with him 
on the porch, on several of the First-days, in pur- 
suance of their own request, to enjoy with him a 
Friends’ Meeting. There is no other place of pub- 
lic worship within reach, and they have seemed to 
prize and find helpful the Friendly usage. He 
found also in Moorestown, N. J., last summer, that 
not a few who would not place themselves in the 
way of hearing the gospel preached, could be met 
in the open air, where, as in Porto Rico, gatherings 
were formed that would listen. We will be re- 
minded that George Fox and early Friends availed 
themselves of similar opportunities in the open air. 


In the Indiana Yearly Meeting, says the Public 
Ledger, a strong plea was made for public sing- 
ing that can be understood. A message from 
Bishop John Vincent, of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, was read, recommending the Friends’ eus- 
tom of silent worship in their meetings and regret- 
ting the decadence of the practice. A plea was 
made by others for smashing the church programs 
and returning to simple worship. Objection was 
offered to calling a minister “reverend,” the con- 
tention being that he should be called by his plain 
name only. Midweek meetings were reported as 
poorly attended. One reason given for short-com- 
ing was: “The tendency of the times is to under- 
take more than can be accomplished, so that some 
of our members neglect the responsibility of the 
obligation of the church which should rest upon 
all of our members.” 


OnIO YEARLY MEETING.—Ohio Yearly Meeting 
convened on the twenty-second of Ninth Month 
with a meeting for ministers and elders. There 
were present with credentials from other Yearly 
Meetings Eli H. Harvey and Elwood Carter from 
Western, also Newlin Carter, companion to Elwood 
Carter, Thomas E. Harvey and companion, Newby 
Hodson from Kansas, William Test and companion, 
Clarkson T. Penrose from lowa. 

Benjamin P. Brown from North Carolina was 
also in attendance. The meeting was held undera 
solemn covering with earnest desires for our wel- 
fare. 

The Meeting for Sufferings was held in the af- 
ternoon. A concern prevailed, and a committee 
set apart to prepare an address to President Roose- 
velt, acknowledging with gratitude through Divine 
help his influence in bringing about peace between 
the nations of Japan and Russia; also to set forth 
our views on war as ever held by Friends. 

On Seventh-day morning the first business meet- 
ing of the Yearly Meeting was opened, and after 
reading the credentials of visiting Friends, epistles 
from the several Yearly Meetings with which we 
correspond were intrcduced and read, to our edifi- 
cation. 

A committee was set apart to essay replies 
thereto and produce to a future sitting if way 
should open for it. 

A communication was presented from Friends 
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in North Carolina. As customary with us, a com- 
; mittee was nominated to examine and report 
; therein. They reported favorably, and a commit- 
tee was set apart to bring forward names, if way 
should open therefor, to visit that Yearly Meeting. 

At a future sitting, that committee reported, 
way did not open to propose any names for a com- 
mittee to visit North Carolina at present. 

The public meetings on First-day and Fourth- 
day were large and orderly and felt to be times of 

| favor. 

| On Second-day morning the representatives re- 

; ported the names 2f Jonathan Binns for clerk and 

| James Walton for assistant; also Pearson Hall and 
William Steer messengers to Women’s Meeting. 
It was an interesting fact to note that all the rep- 
resentatives were able to be in attendance. 

The queries were read, and answers responsive 

| thereto were received from each of our Quarterly 
Meetings. Much pertinent counsel was given for 
the many deficiencies amongst us, and our mem- 
| bers were encouraged to greater faithfulness in 
| yielding themselves to every manifested duty. 

The account of our primary schools was read 
with interest and Friends encouraged to send their 
children to our own schools; also to patronize our 
boarding-school, which institution is felt to have 
a place in providing a religiously guarded educa- 
tion for young Friends. 

The report of the committee to distribute the 
approved writings of Friends was read and the 
usual appropriation granted to carry on this inter- 
esting work. 

The reading of the notices of deceased elders 
| brought a solemn covering over the meeting. 
| A meeting was appointed by Esther Fowler on 
| Fourth-day afternoon for members only. Eli H. 

Harvey having a similar concern, it was granted 
and held to our comfort and encouragement. 

The evening mcectings at the school were well 
attended and instrumental in spiritual refreshment, 
and the opportunity to mingle with one another in 
a social way during the week was appreciated by 
all. 


| 
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Gathered Notes. 


“Tt is impossible,” says the Australian Friend, 
“to work a galvanic battery which is not coupled 
up. Neither can a Sabbath-school teacher work 
for the Master if his couplings with Heaven are 
imperfect.” 


The habit of skimming over newspapers, glanc- 
ing through books, catching a heading here and a 
sentence there, destroys the focusing power of the 
mind. No good reading can be accomplished with- 
out concentrated thought.— Success. 


R. A. Torrey, who is reputed as having devel- 
oped into an evangelist of the first rank in Aus- 
tralia and in England, is to begin his American 
campaign in Philadelphia in Second Month next, 
and it is said that John Wanamaker will pay the 
bills. 


It appears that Rasmus P. Anderson, mentioned 
in THE FRIEND of Ninth Month 30 in an article on 
the affairs of Norway, is not deceased, as was sup- 
posed, but he is and has for some time been the 
editor of Amerika, at Madison, Wisconsin, a Nor- 
wegian weekly. He is also engaged in lecturing 
among his countrymen in the Northwest. 

President Eliot, in view of the national confer- 
ence of his own religious denomination to be held 
in Atlantic City, made a remark from which some 
Friends’ Yearly Meetings might get a hint, even 
though we could not choose some of the terms he 
makes use of :— 

The spirit in which we meet is the most impor- 
tant element in the influence of the meeting. If 
we get together to croak about small numbers and 
an unresponsive generation, if we meet only to 





